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Significant 


PILLAGERS OF THE PEOPLE 
from The Boston Herald 

The bill to establish a state lottery in 
Massachusetts is an act to debauch the 
young, to distress the poor, to encourage 
gambling, to diminish deposits in savings 
banks, to undermine the church, to de- 
traud and pillage the people, to make this 
the most contemptible state of the union. 

This legislation is utterly devoid of 
merit. It is the negation of all that a 
civilized state should be. It runs counter 
to the teachings of every country which has 
tried it. It turns back the clock of moral- 
ity a century. The best that can be said 
for it is that it is the hope of legislators 
who have been incompetent to find honor- 
able means of financing the state. It isthe 
easy way out:—and the way of cowardice 
and shame. 

Some legislators on Beacon Hill assert 
that it will drive out “nigger pool,” which 
is clearly illegal, and will bring a few mil- 
lions of easy money—mostly the money of 
the poor—to the state treasury. Perhaps 
so! But how long has it been since Massa- 
chusetts, generally considered the fore- 
most state of the union, has gone into com- 
petition against the underworld? How 
long since have we deliberately put the 
great seal of the state on a disreputable 
business? That sort of thing is the last 
resort of weak leadership. To bring out in- 
to the open, and not only to validate but 
to glorify an anti-social practice which 
flourishes because the police are too dumb 
to suppress it is to line up this state with 
the Centrai American republics and with 
the Louisiana of the days when she was de- 
spised all over the country. .. . 

The story of lotteries is plain to anybody 
who can read and reason. These devices 
do fatten a treasury, but they demoralize 
a community during the process. 

(A special article on gambling appears 
elsewhere in this issue.) 

CHILDREN AND THE MOVIES 

by the Motion Picture Research Council 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge has accepted the 
honorary vice-presidency of the Motion 
Picture Research Council. Mrs. Coolidge 
is especially interested in the work of the 
Council as it affects children, and is an- 
xious to help give the many local groups 
which are seeking better movies the right 
to select the films to be exhibited in their 
communities. 

The Payne Fund research on the movies, 
which the Motion Picture Research Coun- 
cil has sponsored, shows that the nation’s 
motion picture audience is 77,000,000 
weekly, over 11,000,000 of whom are chil- 
dren uhder fourteen years of age, and over 
28,000,000 under twenty-one years of age. 
It has also been established that the 
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average movie attendance of the children 
of the country is about once a weck. 
Girls attend, on the average, forty-six 
times a year, boys fifty-seven times a year. 

In view of this large juvenile attendance 
there is need for more movies produced 
especially for children. The research 
shows that seventy per cent of the subjects 
treated in the pictures are crime and love 
as interpreted by the movies, which Dr. 
W. W. Charters of Ohio State University, 
director of the research, characterized as 
“a sorry lay-out for children.’’ The Coun- 
cil seeks to influence producers to extend 
the range of subject matter in their films 
so as to lower the percentage featuring 
sensationalism and crime, and thus to 
make the movies more representative of 
life as a whole. 

At present the Council is centering its 
attention on obtaining treedom of choice 
for individual communities by the abolish- 
ment of block-booking and blind-selling, 
both of which were prohibited by law in 
England in 1927. 


* * 


RECREATION IN THE DEPRESSION 


from a report of 


The National Recreation Association 


Ways and means are being found to 
conserve the standards of good citizenship 
for the people of Massachusetts. 

A field worker has helped twenty-eight 
cities in this state to work out a definite 
plan for the prevention of a destructive or 
wasteful use of leisure. All  socially- 
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bers of the Recreation Committee, th 


minded participated; existing agencie 
were used to the fullest; volunteers wen i 
enlisted; each community as a whole waa 
stimulated to recognize and meet a vita} 
emergency need. 

Suecess beyond highest expectation 
resulted in many communities. In one repj 
resentative city a Citizens’ Leisure Tim i 
Committee of twenty-two citizens was orf 
ganized. On this committee were mena}| 


town government, the schools, churehes}| 
neighborhood associations, parent-teachey) 
associations, women’s clubs, scouts, Amerif 
ean Legion, Rotary Club, and other ory 
ganizations. 

A survey of high-school graduates 
showed a desperate need. Approx 
five hundred young men and women were 
found unemployed and without opporth 
tunity to enrich their unwanted spare times “tik 

An eager cooperative response met thi 
need. The schools furnished gymnasiu 
and classrooms; the town government gave 
some money for the expense of janitor 
light, and heat; churches turned over their} 
social and recreation halls; the Knights of it 
Columbus granted the use of their clu! a wD 
rooms. ia 

An excellent program was developed alll: 
community orchestra, educationa! classes, i 
basketball, volleyball, track, gymnasiu Hf. 
classes, and other indoor and outdoor ae i , 
tivities. Over four hundred young men 
and women registered for these vario | 
activities the first week! Fifty one Fr 
supervisors volunteered their evan I 

Participation in this absorbing physiea! 
and creative play quickly changed antl vt 
despair and indifference to a feeling of ii 
“belonging,” of wholesome trust in thel} 1 
community, state, and nation. is 

And this is but one of the twenty-eight} I 
Massachusetts communities which thed 
Association has been able to help in a simi il 
lar manner. The Moses Kimball Fundy * 
has made this work possible. ‘ie 


A SOCIAL GOSPEL 
Harry Emerson Fosdick : 
in Public Opinion (London) 4 
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A few days ago I saw a man, long un} 
employed, who had just:received a lette al 
calling him back te his old position. Onelf}! Ml 
who deals intimately with human lifelj 
grows accustomed to seeing a mysteriousi} yi 
light in the eyes of happy people—little Hi 
children when they are glad, brides and 
grooms, families that weleome back 4 
life someone who has been close to death— I 
but accustomed as I am to seeing this, I ills 
think I never shall forget the eyes of that ! ; 
man with the letter in his hand, called y 
back to work again... . his very soulj 
saved from a hell of anxious fear by aif] 
chance to work again! | 

| 
\ 
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Let a Christian minister, therefore, pro 
foundly persuaded, as I am, that to talk 
about the Christian gospel as merely in 
dividual and not social is dangerous no 
sense, speak to this point. 
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cy Aims for the Church School Today 


Stephen H. 


INCE that remote day in eighteenth-century 

London when Robert Raikes organized his 
yy first Sunday school to make literate Chris- 
tians out of forgotten street urchins, until our 
vn post-war generation, religious education has been 
rather personal matter. The Bible, which has al- 
ays been the axis around which our church school 
volved, has been taught as a certain guide for in- 
vidual salvation. The task of the church-school 
acher has over all of these years been thought of as 
ie raising of a Jacob’s Ladder from earth to heaven 
9 which the pupil climbed rung by rung. It is still a 
yvel idea to suggest that the church school should 
vise its fundamental purposes and begin to put in 
rculation for our present society the principles flung 
rth by the prophets of Israel and spoken with 
enchant simplicity from the lips of Jesus. 

Religious education should aim at a vital and 
eative reconstruction of society rather than at a 
mtinued transmission of a secret deposit of dogma 
‘tradition. This is the thesis of the liberal church 
hool. The best teaching methods and educational 
-ocedures should be subordinate to it. Only as we 
“oceed upon such a platform can we begin to see what 
shocking and radical transformation it will involve. 

It has taken a long time for us to realize that the 
‘inciple undergirding the religious fellowship of the 
hristian Church is equally applicable to the larger 
mmunity in which we live day by day. This 
‘inciple of human fellowship bearing the impress 
' a divine purpose is the point of departure for all 
cial teaching in the church school. If mutuality and 
0d will and unselfishness can be realized within the 
mily of the Church as a living and urgent reality, 
ey ought to serve as torches to lighten the darkness 
‘our experience in the everyday world. 

This advice is not as obvious as Polonius’. Here 
1d there an occasional church school is proceeding 
ith daring and imagination, but our curriculum, with 
w exceptions, has not been touched by it. There 
‘e few textbooks for the church school which fear- 
ssly proceed upon the assumption that Christian 
ves cannot be lived for long in a pagan environment 
ithout intolerable inner conflict. 

The liberal church school of today, having over- 
own the tyranny of dogma and the burden of 
aching a Christological formula of salvation, has 
eared the decks for a new kind of action, a realistic 
appling with the factors which impede the achieve- 
ent of a Christian world. Youth is more responsive 
y this approach than to any other today. They find 
at the principles of the Galilean carpenter seem 
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amazingly contemporary when they are shot as ar- 
rows at the target of modern society. They begin to 
agree with Bernard Shaw in his new religious fable, 
“Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for 
God.” 

“A great deal of the Bible is much more alive 
than the morning’s newspaper and last night’s par- 
liamentary debate. In revolutionary invective and 
Utopian aspiration it cuts the ground from under 
Karl Marx, and in the epoch of great leaders and great 
rascals it makes Homer seem superficial and Shakes- 
peare unbalanced.”’ 

The young people of this generation are interested 
in conscience when it acts upon present issues, in re- 
ligion when it envisions a new world, not of words, 
but of men. One is inclined to suspect that the 
reason men have transformed Jesus into a theological 
effigy is because they could not abide the urgency of 
his moral demands. In Saint Sophia’s at Istanboul 
mosaics portraying a king kneeling before Christ have 
just been uncovered, having been hidden for centuries 
by several layers of less-compelling works of art. A 
parable indeed of our tendency to evade that aspect of 
Jesus which most challenges our tardy obedience to 
his moral insights. Professor Henry P. Van Dusen, 
in his ““The Plain Man Seeks for God,” tells us, “It 
is history’s stern reminder that we live in a world where 
material and selfish ideals cannot ultimately prevail, 
that ethical forces in some sense underlie and precede 
and determine political problems.”’ 

If the reconstruction of the social order is to be 
achieved without revolution it must come to pass 
through a process of constant re-examination of social 
behavior and social codes. This is a task for the un- 
flinching eye and the stubbornly realistic imagination. 
It precedes in importance debates about the value of 
the discussion group, the use of pageantry, or other 
matters so often central in the minds of church-school 
workers. Our existing church schools lack social 
meaning in a large way. They rarely have namable 
social goals. They hesitate to develop social judgment 
or purpose in their pupils. We need thinking, not 
shibboleths, in our church-school class, and that 
thinking ought to be under the favored circumstances 
of a church with great ideals rather than in the hired 
hall of the agitator with the bonfire mind. 

To date most of our social idealism has been 
content to find expression in ecclesiastical pronounce- 
ments, pulpit edicts, and resolutions by church con- 
ferences. It is fatuous to believe such procedures 
can serve except as flare torches. They must be sup- 
plemented by continuous, orderly, and competent 
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study marked by objectivity, relentless honesty, and 
an absence of emotional tension and prejudice. The 
church school in the parish house, the week-day study 
group, the Sunday evening forum, provide the proper 
atmosphere for such educational approaches with a 
minimum of oratory and emotion and a maximum of 
good will and critical intelligence. If we proceed 
upon the belief that it is the task of a Christian and 
teaching Church to reshape the ethical codes and 
conduct of mankind, where can we take hold? One 
must confess that the answer is not formulated. 
That is our urgent business, but if we march forward 
believing that education is a procedure in social re- 
making the answer shapes itself. 

Two suggestions seem central in this writer’s 
mind. First, we shall think of the church school as a 
laboratory for daring and intelligent social thinking. 
One study group under church auspices in a Massa- 
chusetts town met once a week to discuss George 
Soule’s ‘‘A Planned Society,”’ to discover within a few 
weeks that much of that volume’s pointed suggestion 
was incorporated in the National Recovery Act in an 
amazing fashion. It was a rather eloquent illustration 
of Christian idealism linking itself with an immediate 
social problem. In another instance a high-school 
class asked a professor of sociology at a near-by uni- 
versity to discuss penal reform with them, and to 
guide them in a visit to the county prison where for 
themselves they could measure the community’s effort 
in dealing with the law-breaker. A few excellent ex- 
plorations in the writing of textbooks with social vision 
have been started by such skillful leaders of youth as 
Sydney A. Weston (“Jesus’ Teachings for Young 
People’), John L. Lobingier (‘“Youth and the World 
Outlook’’) and Harry T. Stock (“‘Problems of Chris- 
tian Youth’’). 

Second, we can make the teaching of our larger text- 
book, the Bible, carry a far greater load than we have 
ever tried or dared before. No matter where one 
strikes in at the teaching of the Bible, he does not 
travel far before it opens up acute social issues which, 
to the teacher with any imagination, raise countless 
contemporary problems. One cannot walk through 
the country of the prophets, through Tekoa with Amos 
or Anathoth with Jeremiah, without being transported 
on a magic carpet to the mill towns of Tennessee or 
the sidewalks of New York, crowded with their bread 
lines and weary men searching hopelessly to market 
the labor of their hands. ‘The lesson of the blessing 
of the children by Jesus can hardly be finished before 
one recalls the capital crime of our generation at 
Hopewell, New Jersey. A teacher who can finish a 
study of the Beatitudes with its lifting of the hands of 
Jesus in benediction over the peacemakers is stolid 
indeed if he does not raise in the imagination of his 
pupils the question of how long we can breed children 
for the butchery of Mars or the serfdom of the sweat- 
shop. 

The teacher who begins his teaching in the church 
school in an enlightened study of the Bible will avoid 
many perils. His social teaching will possess the ad- 
vantage of the sounding board of centuries of social 
experiment by a race superlative in possessing a sense 
of righteousness. In a modern man’s hands the Bible 
becomes alive, for it is a record of men who discovered 


God in contemporary situations of striking signiffj 
icance. God was in the historic process. He worked 
through particular events. Once we employ this apf} 
proach to the Bible, instead of sounding like a bagpipe#} 
shrill with advice, our teaching will sound the orga 
tones of a cosmic will at work in the world. We havefii 
barely begun to make capital of the Bible as a hand} 1 
book in twentieth-century life, as a supplementar 
text in dealing with critical snarls and tangles in com# 
munity and national affairs. i" 
Of course this type of social teaching in the church] 
school exacts much more of the teacher than was thdl|- 
case in former days when individual integrity and per i 
sonal decency bounded the morning lesson. Present¥j} 
day teaching demands that the teacher be constantly 
alert to the shifting tides of the world about him. It 
implies the use of a critical and ethical intelligence 
which deflates current sophistries passing as truth) 
It means he will not fear the reproach of “controver. 
sial teaching.’”?’ Any student of history knows thatij}, 
Jeremiah and Jesus would have been silenced in theij), 
first sermons had they been intimidated by the word 
“controversy.” ‘To live on the growing edge of life ig 
to deal fearlessly yet compassionately with things} 
that matter. Social teaching will, in the words ofij}. 
John Wesley, “make the world its parish.’”” No sub I 
ject will fall beyond its pale. Wherever men are, 
living and facing opposition in their efforts afte 
righteousness and joy the alert teacher will reach 
with eager fingers and flashing eyes. It is the con- 
viction of the writer that if we proceed patiently andj 
intelligently along this front of a social curriculum inj 
our church schools we may remedy that sense of help 
lessness which cripples so many of riper years today 
The paralysis of will which marks so many churchme Hh; 
may well indeed be the harvest of poor planting in the#! 
church-schools of yesterday. No figure is quite sot | 
tragic as the defeated idealist who has found no way! : 
to link his ethical convictions with his troubled] : 
world. Between them as between Lazarus and Divesil). 
there is an awful gulf which he cannot bridge. Teh! 
may be wise strategy for the present generation ofl) 
church school teachers to table grandiose resolutions#), 
about the kingdom of God. In their stead let them bell! 
content to deal with the less pretentious task of as | 
sisting boys and girls to make moral judgments more H 
shrewdly and decide problems of behavior in every-}{| 


a 


| 


| 
| 


day relations in a fashion more consonant with the 
Christian ideal. 
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VIA DOLOROSA 
Hugh Robert Orr 


I knew a man on whom fate smiled; 
All pain had passed him by, 

And we who envied him his ease 
Could only wonder why 

That he who had no sorrow had 
No pity in his eye. 


I knew a furrowed face that shed 
Strange beauty like a spell, 

And we whose hearts were comforted, 
How could we ever tell 

That he whose kindness healed our hurt 
Had journeyed once through hell! 
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Chapter IV 

1 records of the “A. A.” give one the feeling 

of growing solidarity. Its members became 

more and more convinced that something 
: must be done to gather Unitarians, scattered 
¢ Beehout New England and elsewhere, into a “na- 
sonal” fellowship, that thereby they all might be 
Hrengthened and inspired. 
| In all their fumblings toward associated action 
yaey judged, wisely enough no doubt, that as their 
§onception of religion and of Christianity differed from 
‘je religious ideas and practices of the orthodox, so 
jny methods they might adopt for the advancement 
Wf their faith must be markedly different from those 
jommonly used by the propagandists of the old ideas. 
It was observed,” thus read the minutes of the meet- 
jig of November 3, 1822, “that Unitarianism is ad- 
aressed to the reason rather than to the passions of 
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fnankind; that it is rational, unobtrusive, simple, and 
#2asonable; that it is opposed to the noise and clamor; 
Jhat it is not sectarian—that while the viclent efforts 
if the orthodox prove their concern and fear, the un- 
“btrusiveness of U(nitarianism) will ensure its preva- 
#:nce and final triumph; and that its good effects will 
fe more desirable on account of their slow influence.”’ 
At a meeting on May 14, 1822, the “A. A.” 
decords read: “‘It is expedient to have a Unitarian re- 
)gious book store where periodicals and occasional 
ublications of Unitarians shall be published and on 
fale; and which may be a resort of clergymen and 
)thers.”” The establishing of “‘a Unitarian circulating 
\brary”’ was also advised. On June 25 the following 
gvas voted: ‘‘That should Mr. Reed commence the 
§stablishment of a book store and circulating library, 
Jhe members of this Association will afford him all the 
lid in their power, and use their influence and pat- 
Jonage to render his enterprise profitable to himself 
ind popular in the country.” 

} In May of 1823 organized efforts were made to get 
jnto communication “with Unitarians in every part of 
jhe country” and the “British Provinces,” for the pur- 
bose of producing “‘union among rational Christians, 
ind to suggest plans in which they may cooperate.” 
Dn May 6, 1823, ‘“Mr. Henry Ware, Jr.,” reporting “for 
‘he committee appointed to report a plan upon which a 
sorrespondence with Unitarians shall be conducted,” 
stated that it was thought advisable for each member 
bf the Association to select the place or places with 
iwhich he will open and maintain a correspondence. 

It was voted, ‘““That the Association be divided 
nto seven committees for the purpose of conducting 
the foreign and inland correspondence.” 

This is obviously a step toward aggressive action. 
These men were in this matter nationally-minded. 
They had no intention of making Unitarianism a local 
sult. What impresses one, as he looks over the de- 
tailed scheme of correspondence, is that it is suggestive 
of the regional committees which, under various names, 


have all along been an important part of the organized : 


life of the American Unitarian Association. 
The plan of committees of correspondence led in- 
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Early Unitarians 
Charles Graves 


evitably into the question of rendering material assist- 
ance to hard-pressed friends of the faith, and of preach- 
ing the Unitarian gospel in such places as called for it. 
One wishes the correspondence of this period had been 
preserved. An item in the record, dated May 28, 1822, 
is suggestive: “A desultory conversation took place on 
the subject of the contemplated church (in the western 
part of the city of Boston); in what manner its Uni- 
tarianism could be secured in case the pews were pub- 
licly sold.” 

The situation is obvious. The building of a new 
church was under way. It was a distinctly Unitarian 
enterprise. It was likely that the established custom 
would be followed and the pews sold at public auction. 
Experience had taught these men that the orthodox 
might attempt to secure control of the church by pur- 
chase of the pews at public auction, and this they 
wished to avoid. A minute of the meeting of December, 
1824, shows how definitely men were thinking in terms 
of church extension. “Mr. Walker read a report on 
the subject of ascertaining where new churches, on 
liberal principles, may be established, and the impor- 
tance of seasonably affording aid.” 

The “A. A.” was not a year old when, largely 
through the increasing of organized activities of their 
opponents, there seems to have been felt the need of 
an association more definitely committed to the defence 
and spread of Unitarianism. An ‘anonymous’ asso- 
ciation was well enough, but something more definite 
was needed. Thus at the meeting at Dr. Parkman’s 
in Somerset Place on the last day of the year 1822, “a 
proposition was made relative to the organization of a 
Unitarian Society to consist of clergymen and laymen.” 

The discussion that followed is illuminating. “In 
favor it was urged that all other sects unite to further 
their respective purposes; that much good might be 
thus done which is now neglected; that the religious 
opinions of the majority of Christians need reformation 
as much almost as in the time of Luther; that though 
individuals among the orthodox are good men and 
Christians, the tendency of the doctrine is bad, and sys- 
tematic efforts should be made to introduce better 
views; that a good occasion for the formation of such a 
society would be the separation which is apprehended 
in the convention.” 

The last statement reveals the fact that although it 
was the great desire of some to call a convention of all 
Unitarians, to consider the advisability of forming a 
Unitarian Association, there were those who plainly did 
not like the idea of setting up a separate Unitarian 
body. To force the matter might create a schism, 
but the more ardent souls were willing to face that 
possibility. They argued there would be enough, if 
the expected division did occur, to form an associ- 
ation. 

Against the proposal was suggested the danger 
there is of a society’s becoming persecuting in its temper 
when possessed of power, and of its being an association 
for the support of certain fixed tenets rather than for 
free inquiry—that it is contrary to the meek spirit of 
Christianity.” To this it was replied “that it would 
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be a power to be exercised for good and not liable to (be) 
made an instrument of evil.” 

The subject was finally ‘committed to Messrs. 
Norton; Phillips; Reed; Rev. Dr. Ware; Tappan; 
Higginson,” who were for it, “and Bond; Quincy and 
Tuckerman who were against the proposal.’ It was 
referred again to the same committee “to report four 
weeks hence.’”’ A slimly-attended meeting caused the 
report to be deferred and on March 25 “it was post- 
poned to some future time.’’ Thus the idea of a 
Unitarian convention was buried, though in full and 
certain hope of a more or less speedy resurrection. 

The idea of a Unitarian convention continued to 
haunt the minds of many of these men. No man was 
more convinced than Professor Norton that such a 
convention would facilitate the task of securing a unity 
of work and purpose. He seems to have first proposed 
it, and he fostered it in face of much opposition. The 
feeling grew that if, as they claimed, “Unitarian Chris- 


The Menace 


Dale DeWitt 


os) HE immense difficulty of making progress in 
< Kes) both public and personal morality has in re- 
cent years been brought home with a ven- 
geance to all the crusading forces that have 
been active. Puritanical and prohibitory effort has 
been ineffective and in numerous instances the forces of 
righteousness have confessed themselves baffled. At 
the present time we are in the midst of a reaction 
against all social efforts at moral control, and we sense 
a rising belief that to relax the existing prohibitory 
legislation will lessen evil. The shifting naivete of 
American moral philosophy is to be seen, first, in the 
belief that the eighteenth amendment would solve the 
liquor problem, and second, in the recent optimism as 
to what would happen after repeal. Swinging from one 
position to its opposite, we hope to escape our national 
predicaments. 

In the present swing there is a growing demand 
that gambling be legalized, and that the state and 
national governments conduct lotteries to ease the tax 
burdens. The sports crowds are at work, the news- 
papers are falling in line, and lobbies are active. Le- 
galized gambling is getting to be a pet subject for 
columnists who boast of their poker games. 

As a matter of fact, considerable headway has 
already been made by this movement. Five states 
have recently legalized race-track betting, increasing 
the total number to twelve. Maryland is considering 
a state lottery. Nevada has, of course, had wide-open 
legalized gambling for a number of years. No one 
doubts that this movement will gain much more ground 
in a social setting that is so advantageous. 

Possibly our consciences have become somewhat 
dulled on the question of gambling. If so, we would 
do well to sharpen them a bit in the present situation. 
We shall need to think rather carefully about this 
problem as its treatment comes up for action. 

It must be acknowledged that gambling is a deep- 
seated passion in the human race. From the smallest 
social recreation that is relatively harmless to the vice 
of the absorbed addict, it keeps its hold on most of the 


tianity were better than orthodox Christianity, then if} 
was their duty to take whatever steps might be needed | 
to bring this better type of Christianity to the attention§ 
of the people. § 

At a meeting of the “A. A.” at Mr. Tappan’s inj 
Brookline on October 28, 1824, there were present 
“Messrs. Ware, Jr.; Bradford; Parkman; Ware, Sr.j 
Walker; Reed; Gannett, and Tappan. Question on] 
the practicability and expediency of forming a Unis} 
tarian Convention or Association to consist of clergy- 
men and laymen, to meet annually or oftener, was fully} 
discussed; and on motion of Mr. Bradford, it was voted} 
unanimously that it is expedient that a Unitarian Cons} 
vention be formed.” It was further voted “that Messrs, } 
Ware, Sr., Tappan, and Walker be a committee to offer) 
a plan for such a convention, to be presented at the} 
next meeting.” 

For the moment the die was cast. 

(To be consinued) 


of Gambling 


populations of the world. It is confined to no nation, 
country, or period, and is as old as humanity itself.} 
Indeed, in the tombs of the early Christians instruments} 
of gambling have been found. Many sociologists have, } 
in the past, insisted that it is instinctive in the human} 
race and impossible to eradicate. 
Its extent is certainly astonishingly large in our! 
own day and its growth rapid. Naturally it is not a 
thing that can be measured accurately, yet there is} 
every reason to think that it is more widespread than} 
any figures indicate. In the past investigations have} 
brought forth estimates that are out of date and con-} 
servative. In 1920 race-track betting alone was 230} 
million dollars a year in this country. In the past ten} 
years about fifty million dollars a year have been spent 
abroad by Americans at European gambling places. 
In England, numerous estimates have placed the figures } 
for all forms of gambling at about 200 million pounds a} 
year. These figures are only suggestive of the mag-} 
nitude of the enterprises involved. 
In New York, and other cities as well, the slot-} 
machine racket has represented the great spread of} 
gambling. New York may be worse, or typical. One} 
cannot say. But here the machines have taken twenty- 
five million dollars a year. Players have been known 
to lose as much as $170 on a single machine. In some} 
parts of the city children have made a business of steal- 
ing pennies in order to get together enough to play slot 
machines. | 
The police call the money thus spent “sucker} 
money,’’ for a sixty or seventy per cent return is all 
that is considered possible if the machines are honest. 
A New York university professor calculated mathe- 
matically the chances of an “honest” machine, and 
these ranged from one in eight of getting two nickels 
for one, to one in one thousand of getting the whole 
contents, or jackpot. 
This illustrates well the irrationality and passion 
of people in regard to gambling. It is a futile business, 
* but enticing. The writer sat at lunch in a “diner”! 
only a few days back and watched four milk-wagon 
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wivers play a slot machine for forty-five minutes. They 
-ernated and went back time and again after stopping, 
jd played approximately $12. And all came out 
sort, emotionally as well as financially, for they were 
® pretty bad temper. 

| John A. Hobson, the British sociologist, asserts 
[ at not even alcoholism holds so strong a dominion 
iver its devotees. It can easily become a pathological 
session. In most cases, however, there is no abnor- 
jality connected with it. Generally it is considered 
) at normal people can become enamored of it as easily 
{) others. In a very limited psychological study made 
¢ Colgate University no correlation was found between 
@mbling and particular types or groups except that the 
wtreme types of extroverts or introverts were some- 
‘nat more addicted. 

HY The question of lotteries will be a particularly 
“/ominent one as state action is urged. This is not a 
/*w question. Congress authorized seventy lotteries 
w-fore 1820, and Louisiana had a state lottery until 
1/06. Cuba has a famous lottery which is carried on 
“veral times a year. Colleges in the past have raised 
ands by lotteries, including Harvard and Transyl- 
sania, both church-founded institutions. 

! Lotteries are not an unmixed blessing to the in- 
Hitutions that indulge in them. The governor of 
*haring Cross Hospital in London, testifying before 
*1e House of Commons, said: “Speaking for myself and 
ay hospital, we will have neither part nor lot in such 
f scheme, and our reasons are not merely moral ones, 
yaough they weigh very considerably. Looking at it 
fom a business standpoint, we believe the gain would 
2 outweighed by the loss.” 

) Professor Edwin R. Seligman of Columbia Uni: 
jersity, in making an official report on Cuba’s revenue 
system, called for the abolition of the famous Cuban 
©ttery. His statement was, “that the cost of col- 
}ction is too high, the revenue is unstable, and the 


— 


ry dulls all civic sensibility.” In this lottery the odds 


i 


/ Newspapers today play up the winners of lotteries 
js feature news stories, and whet the appetites of those 
vho have never entered such things. Of course the 
‘ory is exciting news, but there is something almost 
»bscene in the newspaper exploitation of the suddenly 
ich citizen. It was a wholesome change to get the 
itory the other day of an old Irish woman who slammed 
he door in the face of the reporters, saying that it was 
‘er own business what she was going to do with the 
aoney she had won. The Literary Digest carried a few 
varagraphs recently on the ill luck that seemed to 
follow the winners. Law suits are among the first 
ruits. One judge remarked on such a case that every 
vitness was an unmitigated liar, and that “when it 
omes to human greed after big money it seems im- 
»ossible to get the truth.” 

It is interesting to try to analyze the grip of the 
rambling spirit on people. The psychologists may have 
. special contribution to this, but possibly the obvious 
easons are sufficient explanation. ‘There is, of course, 
he relief from the dullness and routine of the work that 
s done by the majority of mankind. It is an exciting 
elease from monotony, almost a natural reaction. Itis 


an escape without any constructive elements in it. 
There is also the desire many people have of letting 
fate decide things for them. If one loses—well, fate 
did it, and it might have made one rich. An addi- 
tional fascination for many people in gambling is super- 
stitious practices too well known to mention. A still 
deeper force that probably draws many people is that 
of an unsatisfied ego, and they will take long chances to 
be singled out as the special pet of chance. Possibly one 
of the strongest clues is to be found in the lines of a poet: 


“Tf there were dreams to sell 
What would you buy?” 


Well, you can buy any one you wish by gambling, 
and one lottery sells thousands of dreams to the holders 
of tickets, all of them planning what they would do 
with the money if they won it. These are all explana- 
tions of the lure of the gambling fever, and they are 
powerful ones that work with great effectiveness. 

Many of the arguments for gambling sound good 
unless they are seen in the perspective of the opposing 
views. It is said, for instance, that it is useless to try 
to discourage people in it because their feelings and 
passions are involved, and they will not listen to reason. 
But this is really the best argument against giving it 
free rein. 

We hear frequently the argument that it is similar 
to the liquor problem, and that the attempt to solve the 
liquor problem by legislation was a failure. But this 
argument fails to discriminate between legalizing a 
thing of this sort for purposes of regulation and con- 
trol, and its legalization for exploitation and revenue. 
The sale of liquor has been legalized for the purpose of 
private profit and for government revenue. The in- 
dications are so far that we shall probably be in about as 
great a mess with it as before repeal. It is conceivable 
that the legalized sale of liquor under a system of con- 
trol eliminating private profit, exploitation by adver- 
tising, and with a genuine effort to diminish drinking, 
might bring about an approach to the solution of the 
problem, or at least moderation. There would probably 
be less success in this direction with gambling, and there 
is quite a good case for the belief that gambling is a far 
more vicious thing socially than drinking. 

Despair over the question of how to solve the prob- 
lem of gambling may well be expressed. It is most 
likely that there is no solution under a capitalist eco- 
nomic system where insecurity is the key motivation 
for its maintenance, and vast differences in economic 
status feed the envy of those who are not and cannot 
be rich. But most of those genuinely interested would 
like to see at least a determined effort made to break 
the back of the exploitation of the weakness of people 
in this matter, even though it cannot be abolished. 

The present tide of freedom in the exploitation of 
moral problems is dangerous, and for a nation or an 
institution to embark on an encouragement of gambling 
would seem to be a most unfortunate thing, in view of 
the fact that it can be so quickly destructive of all social 
values. Gambling calls forth almost uncontrollably 
the get-rich-quick sentiment, and causes people to be- 
come habituated to the idea of getting something for 
nothing. To give it free rein and encouragement is too 
serious a matter to be indulged in, and social disinte- 
gration is the price at stake. 
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THE UNSUSPECTED HAUNT OF CRIME 


FTEN, as we come home in the crowded subway 

car, the eyes of all passengers are raised with a 

sort of soul’s awakening look to those adver- 
tisements which doom three out of four to some decay. 
But the other night we noticed that everybody, young 
and old, without visible exception, was avidly reading 
the hfe story of a gangster’s girl, who is at present 
reported to be polishing her toenails in a local jail 
with a guileless expectation of appearing in the films. 
The alleged life story was running in the pages of a 
Boston evening paper of the kind known as “‘tabloid,”’ 
because, we suppose, it has the nature of a drug. And 
as we peered over the edge of The New Republic at 
the entranced faces of the readers, we were suddenly 
smitten by the fact that there is a peculiar ingredient 
in the sentimentalism which froths in public regarding 
criminals in America. There is an unconscious or 
half-confessed popular sympathy with the enemies of 
government. There is, of course, no obvious sym- 
pathy with crimes of violence and their effect in the 
death of innocent persons; but underneath all the 
flurries of public indignation and the sincere expres- 
sions of horror and the inconstant demands that some- 
body shall do something about it—underneath all this 
there is a subtle sympathy with the idea of getting 
away with it in reckless defiance of law and reciprocal 
obligation. It has some belated resemblance to the 
popular admiration for Robin Hood, who once upon a 
time, at sword point, relieved bloated burgesses of their 
moneybags among the glades of Sherwood Forest. 
Our knowledge of that hero is mostly derived from 
what we once saw at a London pantomime; but we 


seem to remember that there was a comely and helpfulh} 
damsel in the case. i 

The development of America in the past has deq) 
pended upon a certain recklessness, without which th i i 
growth of the nation would have been far less swift 
and promising than it has been. It was recklessness 
which enabled a man to say to himself: “Life is mo a 
or less of a gamble; if I lose, I can go West.” T i) 
West had ready prizes for the bold; and the private 
gun reduced vast tracts of wild land to profitable order; } 
There is still a strong hang-over from this spirit, and if th | 
infects many who have no roots in the past of the ne 1) 
tion. It deeply influences the minds of millions i) 
the present time, so that there is a secret admiration 
for material success coming from conscienceless 
enterprise with a touch of wild courage; and at th a 
bottom of people’s hearts there is a romantic mutter; | 
“Gee! But that guy, that girl, has some spirit.” | 

It is becoming intolerable that this anachronisti¢ {| 
state of mind should survive among us. _ It perpetuates il 
a situation where the elementary conditions of civilizec H) 
society are liable to be swept away. It has ramifica ‘i | 
tions far beyond the smal] minority of gangsters whi H 
take life with the unconcern of a pioneer using his!) 
rifle on prairie fowl. But all commendable efforts + 
improve matters will probably be delayed in radical 
effect until a further series of shocks cause the mass off 
people to spew out of their secret hearts this spurious 
romanticism; awakens them rationally so that the 
community may have a mind of its own; and enableg 
the force of government to hold as a postulate thal 
the instincts of the overwhelming majority of citizens 
are with it in the maintenance of habitual security 
and some decent standard of honesty. 

Meanwhile, we propose to credit the story tha t 
in Michigan a reputable matron regretted she could 
not go to a concert with a friend because she ha ( 
promised ‘‘Junior’’ to take him to the jail to obtain at 
autograph from the suspected murderer of three wives# 

SH 


| 


a 
| 


“Junior,’’ aged nine, collected not only autogralal 
but also heroes. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


DEPRESSION AND RECREATION 


HE tragedy of our time is in the necessity of mosth 
people having to choose between life ang 
work, between answering the voices that|} 

call to them and the demands of drudgery. Now 
something even worse has come to us—the loss of 
work without the gain of life, both physical and | 
spiritual starvation. This means thousands of me | 
and women and young people walking the streets and | 
looking for a job but never finding one—finding them+ | 
selves with nothing left to do but sit at home in idle 
ness and want, becoming every day less fit for any}| 
job if such should finally be offered them. Many offi! 
these who hitherto have supported their families and 
paid their way now suddenly realize that, through na} 
fault of their own, they are a public charge—a shock 
resulting in discouragement or worse, unless some out 


side interest is found. 

But now this needed interest is found. Play: 
grounds and recreation centers and other oppor: 
tunities for play are springing up to meet the new 


f 
| 


|| 
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jonditions. And there is in consequence new willing- 


/ ess to try this new experience. What people will do, 


t7hat they want to do, and what they will want to do 


seterature. 
jiaturally seems a favorite here in Boston. 
ome the many other different kinds of recreation: 
yiancing, music, dramatics, a place for quiet games and 
yery many others not so quiet. 


#yhen they fully understand the opportunity, seems 
9yractically unending. The thing they seem to like the 
Faost is reading, and, what is even more surprising, 
w heir reading takes the form of something that will some 


ay help them in their work, or else in high-brow 
Next comes university extension, which 
Then 


| Another thing that helps the situation is found in 
Hastitutes which the National Recreation Association 


arries on, in which many of the unemployed are 
Sjaught to teach others to find and to enjoy recreation, 


| 


Be RD Rr 


jeould study it, would be the total? 


' arty said of them, ‘‘They have had their day.”’ 


thow does liberalism fare in America? 


hese pupils often becoming teachers in their turn. 


To enumerate all the other sorts of things that 


wecreation is doing for the unemployed would take 
Ninore space than this entire editorial. 
yrensive study of the land and water areas of a New 


In a compre- 


eingland state, definite recommendations were made 
dis to the use of parks, forests, rivers, streams, and 


; 


yathing beaches, new trails, new camps, and picnic 
rounds, and many other things. Of them all the 
National Recreation Association has recently counted 
ninety-seven. 

And so, in many ways, recreation has saved 
great number of the unemployed from despair. It 


tvould be interesting to know how much it may have 


done besides. Work, in the long run, is a more im- 
‘portant thing than recreation. But may not recrea- 
ion, even when it interferes and stops our work, be 
»ossibly a blessing for a time? When you send your 
Jooy to college, you do not expect that he will lose by it, 


hough often that may happen. But how about the 


: jaunemployed who have turned to reading, or to art, or 
science, not for idleness but to save their lives? Some 
lof them have opened vistas to experiences they had 


yoever heard of, and in doing so have found new life. 


There may in many cases be a loss; but what, if we 


Joseph Lee. 


THE LIBERAL MINISTER ON TRIAL 


E are told that liberalism and democracy are on 


trial. Mussolini in his recent address before 
the Quinquennial Assembly of the Fascist 
We 
expect this from Mussolini, Stalin, and Hitler; but 
The Tumes 
brings word that the strife over the N. R. A. has be- 


‘come acute in automobile industries, railroads, and 


steel. Those who think that America has already 


made her decision may well take second thought. 
‘The issues are hardly yet defined. 


The drift toward class consciousness, which has 


‘earried with it such able religious leaders as Reinhold 
Niebuhr, is no good omen for the future of liberalism. 


The question, as we see it, is this: Do wealth, priv- 
ilege, and power constitute a barrier which from 
either side is impenetrable by sympathy, understand- 
ing, reason, and justice? We must confess that our 
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experiences with men and women on either side of 
this barrier have filled us with misgiving. The failure 
on both sides is a failure of imagination, and for most 
men and women imagination is limited by the back- 
ground of personal experience. For want of imagina- 
tion these two groups in society can often find no com- 
mon ground. They do not talk the same language, 
read the same books, work from the same principles, 
confront the same necessities, or face the same facts. 
When in rare circumstances they do, it is from such 
different points of view that there is a chasm between 
them. 

The leaders of liberal religion have a unique func- 
tion to perform for liberalism and democracy. They 
are grounded in the great tradition. They see, or 
should see, the essential relationship between the 
spiritual and the material. They are, or should be, 
disinterested. The principles to which they have 
dedicated their lives are at stake. There is no group 
in America more fascinating to watch. 

More than they realize, they are being watched. 
If they retreat into vague spiritual platitudes they are 
damned. Their people are mostly from the privileged 
minority. It is difficult for them to disentangle them- 
selves from this point of view. Some of them may feel 
that their positions are at stake. But many more are 
blind with the defective imagination which is the 
product of their background. The impatience of 
Labor makes their position more difficult. The laboring 
man says, ““He who is not for us is against us.’” Under 
such prodding several have joined the Socialist Party, 
have mounted the soap-box, and in so doing have lost 
the confidence of the privileged minority. Still others 
have been content to take positions of suspended 
judgment, have gone halting between two masters. 
Indeed there are many in these days who are caught 
‘fn irons,” lacking sufficient spiritual headway to 
come about on a fresh tack. 

To do his work effectively the liberal minister 
must be identified with neither group—or with both 
groups. Some years ago Dr. Samuel M. Crothers told 
how a group of employers, whose employees were on 
strike, came to one of our ministers and asked him to 
represent them on a board of arbitration. “I am 
sorry,” he replied. “I cannot accept, for I have al- 
ready agreed to represent Labor.’ The liberal minis- 
ter should be a bridge of profound spiritual imagination 
which spans the chasm between these two groups. He 
should not be a joiner. He should be a man of no 
party. He should stand in the position of the inter- 
preter, the critic, even the advocate, but the advocate 
of principles which are profounder than those upon 
which either group stands. He should keep the con- 
fidence of both groups, not by seeming one thing to one, 
another thing to the other, but by attaining a funda- 
mental integrity within his thinking and his conduct 
great enough to bridge the chasm between them. 
Nor should he be passive or quiescent: he should be 
the most aggressive advocate of broad, sympathetic, 
dispassionate, non-partisan, good-natured, rational 
community discussion and action on every significant 
issue in his community. If liberalism is to survive, 
this point must be pressed home into the hearts of 
our people with no faltering hand. 

Leshe T. Pennington. 
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A Human Document 
The Sorrows of the Unemployed 


To many comfortable people the problem of unemployment 
means only statistics of idle workers and amounts expended in relvef. 
The meaning of unemployment in terms of human anguish is wn- 
known. The letter printed below, so transparently sincere, will be a 
revelation of the tragedy involved for the victims. The Register 
gives it publicity as a human document of great value in promoting 
that irue diagnosis which must precede adequate treatment for the 
cure of the disease. This letter will help better than volumes of 
academic discussion to show what the unemployed worker thinks. 

The Acting Editor. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 


=aIN July, 1933, there was an article by Mr. Robert 
41 T’. Weston on “The Mind of the Workingman,”’ 
about what he was thinking. 

I want to answer that for one man anyway. 
There are five in our family, my wife and three children, 
one, three, and six years old, and myself. We liveina 
house that is dry when it is not raining. Our oldest 
child has not had a pair of shoes on for a month. We 
have about two dollars’ worth of furniture and about 
one hundred books; also a good many pamphlets you 
people put out. Have not seen any wheat bread for 
two weeks. Have fruit put up, but no sugar. Have 
a horse to farm with this year, but no harness or any 
seed potatoes. Owe $430 on this place; last year’s 
taxes and last year’s payment. Was working on the 
C. W. A. but the first bunch that was cut off I was in. 
In one mile of me is a man that owns three farms; has a 
saw mill and a feed mill. He drives to work on the 
C. W. A. in a nice car. When I was laid off I had six- 
teen cents in money and one dollar and thirty-five cents 
due me for two months. I wrote a letter. They said 
they would come and investigate me. Then I went 
twenty-five miles to see the county-welfare secretary. 
She said she would be over in a day. I then wrote 
another letter. Noanswer. Ialso wrote to my United 
States Senator. No answer. We have a cow and 
twenty-three chickens but I can’t let my children have 
the eggs (we sometimes get as many as five in a day) 
because they have to buy the salt, soda, baking powder, 
matches, and oil. 

Now, Mister Editor, when it is cold enough to 
freeze water that is back against the wall in your living 
room, and you have a barefooted boy huddled around 
the fire, your thoughts may not be so cheerful, especially 
if you try to coax the children to eat some supper and 
they have grown tired of cornbread. It makes one gaze 
into the fire late at night. Then the assessor would 
come around, and you tell him to try and get you some 
relief, and he would ask what your politics were. Then 
when you get the blues your wife tells you jokes to 
cheer you up, and when she gets the blues it’s your 
turn to do the same. I don’t think Mr. Weston can 
put himself in that state of mind. 

Well, as to how I think about it. Only last night 
I was in a debate upholding the New Deal. One of the 
gentlemen on the other side is a school teacher. First 
he would knock the New Deal; then talk about how 
easy it was to get on the government payroll. Said he 
was on it himself during his vacation, which is so in 
fact. He laid off a few days and went to Washington, 


D. G., as he called it, just to see the Capital. Of course, }} 
he said, what a big bunch of thieves they were running 
the relief. You may well imagine how I felt. As | 
try to reason things out, that man has been teaching }} 
for thirty years and is highly respected and sin i 
honest—that is, the local brand of honesty. Is it any | | 
wonder that the rank and file of the Hill Billies of West } 
Virginia do not possess a very high degree of culture?) }/ 
I am a Hill Billy myself. | 
In our family there is no discord, but I think Mr. jj 
Weston gave a pretty true account of most families. jj 
I suppose you are wondering why I have not blown my })} 
brains out long ago. Well, I would be more of an ex- jj} 
pense dead than alive. We have no insurance, and }) 
then I want to do everything I can to do away with th th 


best I can to help do away with it. 
The Christian Register stands at the front among the re~ | 
ligious journals on its social vision, in my opinion, but }} 
still I think it could go further and should go further. 
My religion, also my wife’s, is Humanity. All I see 
left for me to do is to move to a city near here with 
nothing so the charity workers won’t have a chance of 
overlooking me. When they ask, “‘Where are you from?” 
and I say the country they will say, “Oh, you should 
not have left the country. One can always at least 
have a good living in the country unless he is just too” 
lazy to work.” That will add five more to the relief 
rolls next winter, when three or four dollars per week 
until I could plant something would keep us here to- 
gether. Now I have not told what I am thinking, but | 
you can study this letter and see what the mind of one 
man is thinking. 

My reason for writing this is that I think Mr. Wes- 
ton would like to see that at least one workingman is 
thinking. I think that it will shake some up to greater 
activity towards social work. We have no newspaper |) 
here that would print anything like this. It is not B00ds 
taste. \} 

A lady at Summersville Moss, sends me rhe 
Christian Register sometimes, which I am glad to get. 
I hope you will please print this and send me a copy |} 
of it, or as much of it as you see fit. And use my name jj 
as you think best. | 


annie semeresptsaeliagen ete A a, IRR SA Pn ea RIE OTT 


} 
James S. Lovett. ; | 
Leander, W. Va. aI 


P.S. Excuse this paper as it is all I have. Please. 
excuse me for leaving out so many words as I am not |} 
able somehow tonight to keep my mind on what I am |} 
doing. | 


** * 1 


The preacher is often told by his lay critics that the pulpit |) 
should keep out of business. But not to be concerned with the — 
social life as affected by industrial relations is tantamount to with-— 
drawal from the world as it is. We are all conditioned to a very 
large extent by these relations. It may not be the province of the 
preacher to tell the business man how to conduct his affairs; but 
the church ought to insist that the preacher paint the picture of 
things as they might be if men were fair-minded and cooperative, 
the picture of a brotherly world in which the Golden Rule pre- 
vailed.—F rederic J. Gauld. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NW W hich Way America? 


8 The Third American Revolution. 
Benson Y.Landis. Neu York: Associa- 
m Press. 156 pp. $1.00 in paper. 
i -75 in cloth. 
s1.The Federal Octopus. By Sterling E. 
imunds. Charlotiesviile, Va.: The Mitchie 
apmpany, Printers. 130 pp. 50 cents in 
“ vper. 
7 It is rare indeed that any book lives up 
Di its own blurb, but when the publishers of 
‘The Third American Revolution” called 
_ “a relief expedition to those lost in the 
e)ngle of headlines grown up around the 
‘ew Deal” they are not overstating the 
se. We are all overwhelmed by the 
tyeed with which the machinery of the New 
j}ealismoving. It keeps us looking ahead 
=onstantly and we have little or no time 
/ ven to consider what has happened in the 
a/eeks just past. Quite naturally there 
‘ave been few attempts to put into perma- 


Lnam. 


\ 
ent form a summary of the accomplish- 
s,ents of the Roosevelt administration to 
vate. Dr. Landis has attempted and 
wacceeded in doing this. He begins his 
“ok with the President’s statement, 
4/This nation asks for action, and action 
.’ There is no question that we have 
‘cotten it. One is amazed as he reads the 
“bapters of “The Third American Revolu- 
ion” to see on how many fronts the cam- 
‘aign has been waged. 
It would be impossible in the brief space 
f a review even to summarize the move- 
Jnents of the various campaigns. Dr. Lan- 
is discusses the policy of the adminis- 
ration in opening and regulating banks, in 
egard to gold and inflation, industrial 
“lanning, the A. A. A., the selling of se- 
lurities, the N. R. A., and domestic and 
‘oreign policy. Everything is caretully 
jlocumented, but is arranged so simply 
that what he is discussing becomes in- 
Jelligible to the average reader. Unfor- 
junately the most recent developments in 
‘egard to gold had not occurred when the 
ook was written, and hence this perplex- 
ing problem is not brought up to date. 
| Dr. Landis’ own attitude, so far as it 
tan be learned, is on the whole favorable, 
though he questions some details of the 
idministration’s policy, especially the 
smphasis on economic nationalism and 
coward isolation. He does not under- 
astimate the difficulties with which the 
New Deal is confronted. Perhaps one 
san best understand his position by the 
inal paragraph of the book in which he 
summarizes the philosophy and the ac- 
complishments to date of “The Third 
American Revolution.” 

“The Revolution, then, is ‘young, ro- 
oust collectivism,’ waging a battle against 
she ‘hard-fisted pioneering’ which had 


hitherto been secure in the affections o: the 
people. In agriculture, where it had its 
origin, it aims at the restoration ot a better 
rural-urban balance, but does not attempt 
a reorganization of the distribution system. 
In industry, to which it spread, it seeks to 
begin economic planning by intensive 
voluntary cooperation on the part of 
functional groups, 7. e., trade associations, 
organizations of workers, etec., along with 
great governmental supervisory powers. 
The driving forces behind it are debtors, 
mainly farmers and urban home-owners, 
and the urban industrial and middle 
classes. It is as yet rural and urban, not 
rural verses urban. Its policy of ‘prag- 
matism with a vengeance’ represents start- 
ling new departures, even for some of the 
groups which are enthusiastic about it. 
It puts economic nationalism before inter- 
national cooperation, and probably is a 
backward step so far as foreign affairs are 
concerned. It is led by a man who com- 
bines a social philosophy with the hard 
hitting necessary in politics, and an ex- 
traordinary sense of the elements in the 
American scene, including our social 
heritage. He seems to know when to play 
the trump cards of the New Dea!. The 
Revolution is in the throes of administra- 
tion made unusually difficult by the fact 
that the goals set up call tor far-reaching 
results in a short time. Only genius of 
administration can triumph.” 

The book is made all the more useful 
through the addition ot an appendix with 
discussion subjects and questions. 

“The Federal Octopus” is quite different 
in character, although the subject matter 
discussed is essentially the same. It is a 
vigorous legalistic argument against cen- 
tralized government, and_ particularly 
against the policies incorporated in the 
New Deal. It would have America go 
back to the pioneer days of rugged in- 
dividualism, and seems to give little 
thought to whether that individualism is 
“ragged” or not. The basis of Mr. Ed- 
munds’ thinking is to be found in the com- 
mon law and particularly in what he ap- 
parently considers the sacred phrases in 
our Constitution. All new governmental! 
ideas are regarded with suspicion if not 
with hatred, especially those which come 
to us across the Atlantic. 

Mr. Edmunds is particularly concerned 
with the wickedness of such legislation as 
the Income Tax, which in his judgment is 
nothing more or less than robbery of those 
who have by those who have not. But he 
does not confine his attacks on Federalism 
to the Income Tax alone. The growth of 
federal bureaucracy and administrative 
law fills him with dread and foreboding, 
and even the Supreme Court has in his 
mind gone bolshevik. Given his concep- 


tions one cannot wonder at his attitude 
toward the Supreme Court when one of 


“its Justices is quoted as saying, ““The Con- 


stitution was not designed to establish for 
all time any particular economic theory, 
whether of the organic relationship of the 
individual to the State or of laissez faire.”’ 
Mr. Edmunds’ contention is that neither 
life, liberty nor property is secure under 
our present scheme of government, but 
one cannot help but wonder if of that 
trinity it is not the last whose lack of 
security disturbs him the most. 

His concluding chapter is entitled ‘‘Can 
We Turn Back?”’ and reading it one is re- 
minded of the ancient refrain, 

“Backward, turn backward, O time in 
your flight, 

Make me a child again just for tonight.” 
He would have our country return to the 
good old days of the eighteenth century, 
when the economic problems of today were 
in their infancy. 

It is interesting to consider his program 
for such a backward step. He would re- 
peal the Income Tax Amendment, the 
amendment providing for the popular elec- 
tion of senators, the Highteenth Amend- 
ment (which has now been repealed), and 
would add to the Constitution amendments 
forbidding the acquisition and government 
of colonies and dependencies; also another 
which would put an end to all federal 
departments and bureaus dealing with agri- 
culture, education, and health. He would 
forbid by Constitutional amendment the 
making of any administrative law. He 
would also forbid by Constitutional amend- 
ment the appropriation of money by Con- 
gress for other than strictly governmental 
purposes, and would add another Consti- 
tutional amendment making it possible 
for a taxpayer to bring suit in the Supreme 
Court against any governmental expendi- 
ture which he thought illegal or unwise. 

In reading “‘The Federal Octopus” one 
is again impressed with the utter lack of 
realism which apparently goes along with 
extreme legalism. There is little question 
that from a strict Constitutional and legal 
point of view Mr. Edmunds’ arguments are 
sound, but looked at practically in the face 
of a situation with millions unemployed, 
with farmers striking and with a vast 
socialized machinery necessary for the 
government of a country of 120 million 
people in modern times, the whole argu- 
ment seems thoroughly artificial. 

The two books under review are an ex- 
celient example of two contrasting ways of 
looking at social and governmental prob- 
lems. Mr. Edmunds’ argument, if fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion, would give 
us no solution for our present problems 
except revolution by force and an over- 
throw ot our whole system of government. 
Dr. Landis shows, however, that there is 
another and a better way; that our gov- 
ernmental system can be pragmatically 
adjusted to meet changing situations. 

Robert C. Dexter 
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PLANS FOR THE CONGRESS 
AT COPENHAGEN 


Interest of liberals the world over will 


be centered in Copenhagen during the 
coming summer. The International As- 
sociation for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
figious Freedom, with offices in Utrecht, 
Holland, has issued an invitation to all 
liberal religious groups of the world to at- 
tend an Internationa! Congress in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, trom August 14 to 19. 
Dr. M. C. Van Mourik Broekman of 
Holland, president of the Association, 
will open the Congress on Tuesday ecve- 
ning, August 14, and meetings will con- 
tinue for five days, with the final one held 
on Sunday evening, August 19. 

Distinguished speakers from many lands 
will address the meetings on the three 
major themes of the Congress, as follows: 
“The Bearing of Religion on Practical 
Life,” “Liberal Religion and the Church 
Universal,’”’ and “What Does Revelation 
Mean to Us?’ Many peopie at home and 
abroad came out ot the World War with 
their faith in the workability of Christian- 
ity sadly shaken, and since then, in ever- 
increasing numbers, people have been 
questioning whether religion has any effect 
at all on practical life or human conduct. 
It is evident, theretore, that the questions 
chosen for discussion at the Congress are 
iimely ones. The fact that men of dif- 
ferent racial and national backgrounds 
will discuss the same subjects should add 
interest to the discussions and provoke 
thought among those who attend. 

An important part of the Congress will 
be an exhibition, at which it is expected 
that all the member-groups will be repre- 
sented. Specimens of practical work done 
by the groups in building, education, social 
work, and so on, will be displayed, as also 
a survey of the whole movement by means 
of statistics and charts. 

There will be opportunity for local sight- 
seeing and making friendships with people 
of other nations. The late Dr. Philip G. 
Peabody of Boston, Mass., noted world 
traveler, who died recently in Copenhagen, 
thought Denmark the loveliest place in 
which to live, and the most intrinsically 
honest, on the civilized globe. He said: 
“Tt is a place where the banks have no 
grills and money is piled on tables so that 
anyone can help himself. There is no petty 
larceny in the country. Honesty seems to 
be bred in the bone.’’ Copenhagen, the 
capital of Denmark and the largest city in 
Scandinavia, is wonderfully beautiful, and 
is considered one of the most democratic 
cities in the world. With its marvelous 
situation on the river Oresund, its rich 
historic background, beautiful parks, fa- 
mous art treasures, its royal palaces which 
are open to the public, and, not least, its 
friendly people, Copenhagen casts a spell 
over all who visit it. Readers of The 
Christian Register will remember Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter’s enthusiastic account 
of his visit to this city last year. 


The final prograrm of the Congress is in 
process of printing, and will be ready for 
distribution shortly. Copies will be sent 
to Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
for distribution among their parishioners. 
Anyone not receiving a copy may procure 
one by writing to The Tour Secretary, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


CHURCH CALENDAR GLEANINGS 


Montclair, N. J. Unity Church has 
engaged Wilford S. Conrow, nationally 
known portrait painter, to paint a por- 
trait of the late Dr. Edgar S. Wiers. 
Funds are being raised by voluntary con- 
tributions by friends whom he served so 
long as minister. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The Church of the 
Saviour made its annual drive for funds 
this year with Easter Sunday as a climax 
day, the collection on Easter to be de- 
voted to balancing the budget. This 
church, located in a large city enviren- 
ment, and recognizing that many of its at- 
tendants are but temporary transients 
away from home, has a Luncheon Group 
which meets directly after the Sunday- 
morning service to take dinner together 
at a near by restaurant. 

Toledo, Chio. Rev. Walton E. Cole 
showed old coins and lamps that were in 
existence at the time of Jesus to his church 
schoo]. These were used as visual aids to 
teaching. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. An anthem, “Father, 
Forgive Them,” with musical setting by 
Mrs. Frances Austin, a member of the 
First Unitarian Church, was sung by the 
choir at the Good Friday service. This 
church celebrates the thirtieth anniversary 
of the building of the church on April 15 
and 17. 

Kansas City, Mo. The Liberal Center, 
recognizing that the church should foster 
a cultural program, publishes in its calen- 
dar cultural events in the entire city, which 
are available to the public during the fol- 
lowing week. 

Plainfield, N. J. All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, in its weekly calendar, lists films 
which it can recommend under “Best re- 
cent films for the family’”’ and ‘‘Films of 
special interest to adults.” 

Hingham, Mass. The ancient First 
Parish, known as the “Old Ship”? Church, 
has recently unearthed some interesting 
statistics regarding church attendance. 
Twenty-five years ago there were 150 
regular church-goers, while today there 
are 175. In the last quarter century 
fifty-nine families have either passed on or 
moved away. In that same period ninety- 
four new families have been added. 

Ridgewood, N. J.—On Sunday, March 
18, a service in commemoration of the cen- 
tennia! of the birth of Charles W. Eliot was 
held. Some of Dr. Eliot’s favorite hymns, 
poems, and scripture passages were read. 
James F. Morton, eurator of the Paterson 
Museum, who graduated from Harvard 
during the presidency of Dr. Eliot, spoke 


briefiy, giving his personal impressions | 4 
Dr. Eliot. Among those present was 
Major Gerrish Newell, secretary of the 
Harvard Club of New Jersey. 

San Jose, Calif.—Sixteen new members 
were added to the church membership durs}] 
ing the past year, according to the reportf/ 
of the minister, Rev. Ben F. Wilson, at the#i 
annual meeting of the Unitarian church ony, 
March 20. Miss Gertrude Grotophorst] 
Edwin Johnson, Mrs. J. J. Simmervillef] 
F. F. Dean, and Professor Arthur Kelleyy 
were elected to the board of trustees. a| 


* * 
NEW YORK LEAGUE ANNUAL [ff 
MEETING || 


At its annua! meeting held on March 2 
at the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn ) 
N. Y., the New York League of Unitarianj 
Women elected the following officers for 
the coming year: Mrs. David R. Rodger 
president; Mrs. George C. White, Mrsij 
Helen Vila Blake, vice-presidents; Mrs, 
Walter V. Brown, recording secretary; } 
Mrs. Owen M. Voigt, corresponding secre- # 
tary; Mrs. Herbert Miller, assistant; Miss 
Grace R. Thurston, treasurer; Miss Jane 
B. Brouwer, assistant; Mrs. Robert F 
Dunean, Mrs. Leonard Heimerdinger, and |) 
Mrs. R. Fox Allen, advisory directors. | 


: 
HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL | 


VISITATION TUESDAY, APRIL 1 


The annual Visitation at the Harvar 
Divinity School will be held Tuesday 
April 10. 

The Alumni Association will meet in 
Divinity Chapel at 10.30 a. m. Tuesday, } 
April 10, and will be addressed by Rev. } 
Minot Simons, minister of All Souls 
Church (Unitarian), New York City. } 
An alumni luncheon wil! be served in the 
Farrar Room of Andover Hall at 1 o’clock, | 
to be followed by short addresses by a | 
member of the class of 1909, an alumnus of 
the graduate class, and by a member of 
this year’s senior class. 

At 3 o’clock, the Dudleian Lecture on 
“The Validity of Non-Episcopal Ordina- 
tion” will be given by Henry Seidel Canby, 
editor of The Saturday Review of Literature. 

At 4 o’clock, the Ingersoll Lecture on 
the “Immortality of Man’. will be de- 
livered by Professor Walter Eugene Clark, 
Wales Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard 
University. His subject will be “Indian 
Conceptions of Immortality.” 

The exercises of the day will be con- 
cluded with a chapel service conducted by 
Rev. Ralph Moore Harper of Winthrop, 
Mass., in Appleton Chapel, the Memorial 
Church. 


* * 


MR. GIRELIUS ACCEPTS CALL 


Rev. Charles G. Girelius, who has been 
supplying the pulpit of the First Unitarian — 
Church of New Orleans, La., since February — 
4, has accepted a unanimous call to serve 
as minister of that church. Mr. Girelius- 
has served churches in Ellsworth, Maine, © 
and Jamestown, N. Y. 


| 
. 
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4 LIBERAL MINISTERS’ CLUB 
4 The Metropolitan Liberal Ministers’ 
Jub, at its meeting on March 12, held a 
‘aiscussion on ‘‘Worship Materials for 
siberals.” Rev. Dale DeWitt presided 
G.d introduced George O’Dell, editor of 
‘Give Standard. Mr. O’Dell, speaking of 
le value of confronting the eternal verities 
% a service of worship, urged that the ser- 
4 ce contribute an atmosphere of peace in 
‘d.e midst of the turmoil of life; but asked 
7 at the service might also stimulate our 
digging wills which, like clocks, need to be 
biound up occasionally. He thought the 
“i)ngregation should have a chance to ex- 
‘ess itself, and that directors of worship 
stiould be on the alert to devise ways in 
hich the congregation could become 
Jocal. Instead of confining ourselves 
foosely to Jewish utterances, he urged us 
6) make use of the great literature of de- 
ocracy to interpret the American spirit 
9) itself. 
chy Other speakers enlarged on the subject 
4) an American Bible. Dr. Sydney Strong 
6 ld of such a Bible which he was gathering, 
tad Professor Water E. Peck of the John 
i; farshall Law Schoo! brought to the meet- 
‘ig a large amount of material which he 
‘ad collected. Several spoke of the value 
a period of silence in the worship service, 
S/rofessor Peck maintaining that silence 
bbuld be active and dynamic. 
4 Dr. John H. Lathrop of the Church of 
jur Saviour emphasized the value of 
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praise, not that God needed it, but that we 
do. He would utilize choirs to lead and to 
assist the worship by responses rather than 
by recitals. 

Rev. Thomas Wright, a Congregational- 
ist, thought that there would be vital 
worship when the churches were committed 
to a program of real social reform which 
meant something. L. H. Sage closed the 
discussion by quoting a Methodist bishop 
as saying that the exact measure of re- 
ligion in any community is the number of 
its unemployed. 


* * 


IN ‘“‘THE NEW HUMANIST’’ 


The May-June issue of The New Hu- 
manist includes as its leading article a dis- 
cussion of “Nature and Naturalism’ by 
Roy Wood Sellars. This is the first of a 
series of articles in the general field of the 
meaning of nature to naturalists. Ar- 
ticles will appear in later issues by O. L. 
Reiser, C. J. Herrick, and others. 

Cassius J. Keyser, professor of mathe- 
matics, Columbia University, reviews at 
length the monumental volume ‘‘Science 
and Sanity,” by Alfred Korzybski, saying 
that ‘“‘this work, taken as a whole, is un- 
doubtedly and beyond all comparison the 
most momentous single contribution that 
has ever been made to our knowledge and 
understanding of what is essential and dis- 
tinctive in the nature of Man.” 

Clarence R. Decker, writing on “The 
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Twilight of the Renaissance,’ makes a 
comparative study in modern prophecies, 
contrasting the forecast by the Russian, 
Berdyaev, of a return to the mysticism of 
the Middle Ages, with the forecasts of the 
modern prophets of humanism, liberalism, 
and democracy. Mr. Decker finds the 
meaning and promise of the future ex- 
pressed in Walter Pater’s words: “The love 
of the things of the intellect and the 
imagination for their own sake, the desire 
for a more liberal and comely way of con- 
ceiving life.” 

James Weldon Johnson, leading Negro 
intellectual, discusses ‘‘The Negro and the 
Economic Crisis.” 

Edwin H. Wilson, minister of the Third 
Unitarian Church of Chicago, Ill., reviews 
at length the recent volume, ‘‘Earth Is 
Enough,” by Baker Brownell of North- 
western University. Although Mr. Wilson 
finds in Brownell’s thought a nature- 
mysticism that is needed to supplement the 
thought of many humanists, he rejects 
the effort of Professor Brownell to divorce 
religion from the Church, social progress, 
idealism, and indeed almost everything 
that has given religion validity for those of 
the liberal household of faith. 

Dr. Charles Francis Potter’s recent book, 
“Humanizing Religion,” is discussed by 
Harold Marley, minister of the Unitarian 
Church at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The New Humanist is published at 105 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Spring 
In the mud and scum 
of things 
There alway, alway, 
something sings. 
Emerson. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


At its last meeting the International 
Relations Club discussed Austria. Three 
members presented claims for ‘‘their re- 
spective governments’’—for the Nazi, 
John W. Sever; for the Fascist, Edgar D. 
Webb; for the Socialist, Daniel B. Stewart. 
The chairman, Ralston B. Darley, called 
for a vote of the members as to which form 
of government they felt was best for Aus- 
tria at present. ‘The ‘‘vote’’ was as fol- 
lows: Nazi, 5; Facist, 11; Socialist, 14. 
All three cases were presented convincingly. 

Mrs. Elinore Morehouse Herrick, for- 
merly executive secretary of the Con- 
sumers’ League of New York, and now 
acting chairman ot the Regional Board 
under Mayor LaGuardia, is a former stu- 
dent o1 Proctor. She is one of the school’s 
most enthusiastic supporters. 

Vacation began at noon, March 22, and 
continued through Monday, April 2. 
Term examinations were held March 20-22. 

To commemorate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, the school assembly listened to an 
appreciation of Dr. Eliot’s life by Head- 
master Carl B. Wetherell. 

* * 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Christ Church, 
New York, N. Y., will preach at the King’s 
Chapel noon services Tuesday-Friday, 
April 10-18, 12 noon. Monday, April 9, 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital. 

* * 
FRIENDS OF PROCTOR HOLD 
BANQUET 


The Friends of Proctor Association held 
its annual assembly on March 23 at the 
Hotel Commander, Cambridge, Mass. 
One hundred and sixty alumni, under- 
graduates, and friends were present. One 
of the features was a huge cake in ob- 
servance of the wedding anniversary of 
Headmaster and Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell. 

Brief addresses were given by Ralston 
Darley, representing the undergraduates, 
John W. Sever, president of the senior 
class, Philip P. Sharples, president of the 
board of trustees, Mrs. Thomas C. Rees, 
president of the General Alliance and mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, and Hon. San- 
ford Bates of Washington, D. C. The 
principal speaker was Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings of Salem, Mass., who spoke of the 
need and place for such an institution as 
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American Unitarian Association 
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If 
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Unitarian. Each subscription counts. 


Proctor Academy. Headmaster Wether- 
ell gave a brief resume of his work, ex- 
pressing his appreciation to everyone pres- 
ent for their loyal support. 

During the evening, the Mothers of 
Boys in Gannett House presented the 
school with a generous check to be used for 
painting and refurnishing the interior of 
that building. 

All friends of the school expressed their 
grateful appreciation for the efforts of the 
committee in charge of the evening's 
program. The committee consisted of 
Mrs. James W. Sever, Mrs. Paul S. Phalen, 
and Mrs. James V. Tolles. 

Rak 
LAYMEN’S LEAGUE SPONSORS 
SPECIAL SERIES AT BOLTON 


“Some Liberal Affirmations” will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Thomas H. Billings, minis- 
ter of the First Church (Unitarian) in 
Salem, Mass., and a Mission Brotherhood 
preacher, at a series of ‘“Loyalty Services’”’ 
to be held under auspices of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, at the Federated Church 
in Bolton, Mass., Sunday, Apri! 8, to Sun- 


day, April 15. Meetings will be at 7.30 
o’clock each evening, except Saturday. 

Dr. Billings’ topics will he as follows: | 
Sunday, April 8—‘“‘The Kingdom of God’”’; 
Monday, April 9—‘‘The Need of Faith’’; } 
fuesday, April 10--‘‘The Faith of the 
Protestant’’; Wednesday, April 11—-‘‘The | 
Faith of the Puritan”; Thursday, April 12 
-—“The Faith of the Liberal”; Friday, 
April 18—‘‘Jesus’; Sunday, April 15— | 
“Salvation.” | 

Ministers, members, and choirs of lib- 
eral churches in surrounding towns and 
cities have been invited to participate in 
the mission services. 

* * 


MINISTERS’ MCNDAY CLUB 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will be the guest of the Congregational 
ministers at a joint meeting to be held 
Monday, April 9, at 11 a. m., in Pilgrim 
Hall, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Professor J. Anton deHaas ot the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration will speak on ‘Nationalism 
and the Church.” 
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MINISTERIAL UNION TO MEET 


The next meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union will be held April 16 at 
jthe First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian), Taunton, Mass., from 10.30 a. m. 
to 3.30 p.m. The morning address will be 
given by Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of New 
Bedford, Mass., on the subject, ‘““Human- 
ism, the Search for a Valid Theism,” and 
the afternoon address by Robert J. Watt, 
‘})secretary-treasurer, and legislative agent 
of the Massachusetts State Federation of 
ij Labor, on the subject “Social Legislation 
wand the N. R. A.” During the business 
# session there will be discussion of reports 
‘from the Committee on Pulpit Supply and 
‘Y'Settlement, and the Committee on a Re- 
“Yicovery Program for Unitarians. 
| Resolutions to appear on the annual 
| ballot of the Union must be in the hands 
) of the secretary, supported by at least five 
“signatures, not later than the time of this 
7 meeting. 


PERSONALS 


Gregory Faul Baxter, professor of 
4 chemistry at Harvard University, has been 
} awarded the Theodore William Richards 

medal, which is bestowed biennially by the 
(northeastern section of the American 
Chemical Society to the scientist who has 
#) attained outstanding eminence in the field 
i of pure chemistry. Professor Baxter is a 
}} member of the First Parish Church (Uni- 
| tarian), in Cambridge, Mass. 


Rey. and Mrs. Dudley R. Child have 
moved trom Duxbury, Mass., to Charles- 
town, N. H., where Mr. Child has begun 
his duties as minister of the South Parish 
Unitarian Society. Mr. and Mrs. Child 
return to many old friends and associa- 
tions, as it was in this church that Mr. 
Child was ordained, and where he and 
Mrs. Child were married. After three 
years in Charlestown, Mr. Child served the 
churches in Pepperell, Hudson, and Dux- 
bury, Mass. 


Roy M. Cushman, who has been ap- 
pointed head of the relief division of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
in Massachusetts, is a member of the 
council and of the executive committee of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. He is 
executive secretary of the Boston, Mass., 
Council of Social Agencies and a member 
of the Unitarian church in Melrose, Mass. 


BOSTON EVENING ALLIANCE 


A meeting of the Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston will be held in the parish 
hall of Arlington Street Church on Thurs- 
day evening, April 12. After the business 
meeting at 7.15, Mrs. George C. Wolkins 
will speak on the subject, ‘The New 
Patriotism Is Peace.’”’ Mrs. Wolkins is a 
daughter of Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
who was president of the American Peace 
Society for a long time, and she was secre- 
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What Does Your 
Faith Mean to You? 


Some of our churches that have battled the depression so far can no longer 


carry on unaided. 
Now, AT THE TURN OF THE ROAD, they call to you in their need. 
WILL YOU HELP THEM ON THE ROAD BACK? 


The fiscal year closes April 30. 


CHECKS should be made payable to 


The American Unitarian Association 
And sent tt PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street 


a “t Boston, Massachusetts 


tary to her father at many international 
peace conferences in Furope. 
x x 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Dale DeWitt is minister of the Hollis 
Unitarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. 


Stephen H. Fritchman is minister of 
the Independent Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian), Bangor, Me. He 
formerly taught courses in English 
literature, religious journalism, and pub- 
lic speaking at the School of Religious 
Education, Boston University. 

Charles Graves is minister of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Joseph Lee is president of the National 
Recreation Association. He is a well 
known social worker and lawyer, and is 
the author of ‘Constructive and Pre- 
ventive Philanthropy” and “Play in 
Education.” 

Hugh Robert Orr is a professor in the de- 
partment of English of the Municipal 
University of Omaha. He-ewas Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education from 1919-1920, 
and was for several years minister of the 
Unitarian church in Evanston, Ill. 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Congregational Parish, Milton, 
Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


The party was almost over, and refresh- 
ments were being served. ‘“‘Won’t you 


hostess. 
“No, thank you; I’m full,” said Willie. 
‘Well, put some in your pockets, to eat 
on the way home,” she insisted. 


“They’re full, too,’ replied Willie— | 


Christian Science Monitor. 


At the breakfast table on the Sunday 


that a minister was to preach his farewell | 


sermon, a wife asked her hushand if he 
was going to church that day. ‘“‘You 
know,” she added, “‘it is the minister’s last 
Sunday.’’ Her husband replied, ‘No, I 
want my minister to remember me as I 
always was—absent.”—The Christian. 

* * 

“Papa, what is a traitor in politics?” 

‘A traitor is a man who leaves our party 
and goes over to the other one.” 

“Well, then, what is a man who leaves 
his party and comes over to yours?” 

“A convert, my boy!’”—Watchman- 
Examiner. 

* * 

Sam: “There are three passing events in 
American history of outstanding impor- 
tance.” 

Bo: ‘‘And what are they?” 

Sam: ‘‘The passing of the Elk, the pass- 
ing of the Buffalo, and the passing of the 
Buck,” —H «change. 

* * 

Timid Referee (in a football game): 
“Now, the last thing I wish for is un- 
pleasantness.” 

Truculent Player: “Have you any more 
last wishes?”—Answers (London). 

* * 

“What is the difference between a so- 
cialist and a specialist?” 

“Well, the socialist wants half what you 
have, and the specialist wants it all.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Woman (learning to drive): ‘““But I don’t 
know what to do!” 

Her husband: “Just imagine that I’m 
driving.”’—Chelsea Record. 

* * 

Visitor: ‘“Does the water always come 
through the roof like that?” 

Landlord: “No, sir, only when it rains.’’ 
—Lutsige Blaetter. 

* * 

Common law marriage: The State’s dec- 
laration that immortality is all right if you 
keep it up long enough.—Ashland (Ky.) 
Independent. 

* * 

Friend: ‘“What is your son taking up in 
college this year?” 

Dad: “Space, nothing but space!”—Hxz- 
change. 

* 

Visitor in Museum: ‘‘Say! don’t start 
looking at things or we’ll never get around!” 
— Public Opinion (London). 
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Church Anzouncements 


BOSTON, MASS.—-}:. 1g’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Kev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Mr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, Organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, Christ Church, New York, 
NY 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 11a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, IIll., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day,lla.m. Station WBBM,770 kilocycles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 


Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, | 


Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. Also the fourth Suniay 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 

Minneapolis, 


Minn., The First Uni- 


tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, | 


Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m. Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Sta- 
tion WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


BIBLE 


A guiding light 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


Write 

for catalog —A source of 
or call at inspiration! 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Three Thousand Dollars Mord 


i 
MUST BE RECEIVED | 


Before April 30th 


In Annual Contributions 
From Churches and Friends 
To Equal Last Year’s Gifts 


PLEASE ACT PROMPTL 


Unitarian Service Pension Society | 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State Hause 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Personality and Religion 


April 2. Human Personality 
April 9. A Personal God 

April 16. A Finite Personal God 
April 23. Personal Religion 
April 30. Social Religion 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Ph.D., LL. D. 


Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy 
in Boston University 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


| Local and Suburban | 
Dy | aN 


EUROPE Seven Countries $339 


Visit Passion Play and seven countries. All Expenses. 
Mediterranean $265. Round the World $389, 
Send for book 
ALLEN TOURS, 154 Boylston St., Boston 


